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de Brienne, Mirabeau was occupied with the work on
the Prussian Monarchy, which was to establish his
reputation as something more than a pamphleteer and
political free-lance. In the summer of 1787 he again
visited Germany to discuss the compilation with his
collaborator. Major Mauvillon, a German officer of
French extraction, who was teacher of tactics at the
Military Academy of Brunswick. Mauvillon collected
and arranged the statistics and other information, the
accuracy of which gives some value to what is other-
wise a very dull book. The purple patches added by
Mirabeau here and there to the four folio volumes are
neither numerous nor of conspicuous merit. The
generalisations are vague or commonplace. Yet the
book when published (July 1788) produced the effect
at which the author aimed. "Society," says M. de
Lome'nie, "in that age of amiable frivolity was very
respectful to works which made a parade of gravity and
erudition. Those who in their heart thought them
dull and clumsy dared not say so, lest they should be
considered unenlightened." Mirabeau's name as a
politician was greatly raised by the publication of the
Monarchie Prussienne.

Since their last rupture the Marquis had expressed
the utmost contempt of his son's literary productions.
He was a "stock-jobber's hireling," a "mad dog ready to
be set at any one, and as eager to bite this man as
that," "an incendiarist able to play no part but that
of Samson's foxes," etc. He was a little better
pleased by the attacks on Necker, the enemy of the
economists and of free-trade. He could scarcely refuse to
bless altogether the Prussian Monarchy. The delicate